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Sami is one of the most brilliant, and certainly the most
artistic, of the followers of Nabl. His most individual work
is characterised by an absence of spontaneity which he
makes no attempt to conceal, by an undisguised laborious-
ness eloquent of the midnight oil. None the less is his work
highly successful; he contrived to get on very well, in spite
of the dictum anent the supereminent virtue that lies in
the concealment of art, for it is precisely through the artistic
quality of his work that his success is achieved. Well-weighed
thoughts and carefully-elaborated imagery, conveyed in fas-
tidiously selected language, distinguish his most important
writings, which thus rather resemble good Classic work than
productions of the Transition. Samf indeed is quite out of
touch with the current Romanticism; he deals with abstrac-
tions in preference to actualities, there is but little local
colour in his verses, and his vocabulary and idiom are
remarkable for the absence of Turkicisms. In like manner
his themes, except in the chronograms which perforce deal
with current events, are almost always philosophic or at
least meditative, the musings of a thoughtful reflective mind;
he rarely condescends to the mundane and at times risky
subjects which interest so many of his contemporaries, and
knows nothing of the sprightly grace of Nedim or of the
bolder humour of Sabit. l

Although Samf's poetry is thus lacking in the pictur-
esqueness and vivacity characteristic of his period, there is
much in his dfwan which merits our attention; for this poet

1 And yet among the mufreds or independent couplets at the end of Samf's
dfwdn occurs the following verse which, though hardly translatable, shows
that the poet did not remain altogether uninfluenced by the realism and un-
conventionality of the Transition.